AL-GHAZALI AS SUFI 


ccoeding to Al~Ghazali, religion consists of three parts: 
Belief, Works or Conduct, and Experience of Spirituali- 
ties. The two former make up what inay be called formal 
religion. Each of them is necessary; but even botli 
ogether are not. sufficient to give a man a complete con- 
ption of truth, or fit him for the highest joys of the life 
o come. They do not afford even any reliable guarantee 
of sahation. 

Now by sahation Al-Ghazali means absolute escape 
rom the lires of hell. All true Moslems will attain to 
paradise, but most of them will attain to it only after 
passing for a shorter or a longer period through tlie fires 
which, while they are penal, are also purgatorial. Thus 
the saved” according to Al-Ghazali, are the few who pass 
directly into paradise without first entering the fire. 

To obtain this salvation far more is necessary than 
simply to be an orlhodox and stricl Moslem. It is pos- 
gible that some may escape hell fire through a special 
and particular outpouring of the abounding mercy of 
od, or in virtue of the mediation of others; but such an 
escape is so problematic that one cannot wisely count 
upon it. 

In holding that the most orthodox faith and the most 
«trict performance of one’s religious duties do not afford 
>ny guarantee that the believer will escape the torments 
of hell, Al-Ghazali is true to the convietions and beliefs 
of the early Moslems. None of' them had any assurarice 
that they would be “saved” in this sense of the word. 
And, in truth, there is no such assurance to be found 
anywhere in orthodox Moslem teaching. The true be- 
iiever must simply submit himself to the divine will. If 
God please, of II is grace, to give him entrance into paradise 
without first causing him to pass through the fires of hell, 
well and good. It wiil be a supreme act of grace and 
inercy. But he must be ever ready, should God will 
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it, to pass through the fire and there expiate the sins and^ 
eviis of his earthly life. ja 

Orthodox Islam holds out no “hope of salvation,” andl 
can therefore never be a religion of joy and confidence.*j 
Nor does Islam point out to a man how he ean overcome| 
his sins and evil self, and thus qualify for direct entrancel 
into heaven, and the enjoyment of the highest happineail 
of which he is capable. '1 

For a means of such cleansing, Moslems in all timei| 
have turned to Sufiism. In the time of Al-Ghazaji, and| 
for some time before and after his day, there was mortl 
than a tendency to distinguish and contrast Islam andi 
Sufiism. There was, of course, a Sufiism which was non*i 
Islamic, and there aiipears to have been a strong tendencyl 
on the part of Moslem Sufis to break away from formall 
Islam as soon as they had reached a certain stage in theirl 
Sufi life. In all times and in all religions there has beenl 
a similar tendency among those who have followed thea 
path of the Mystic. * 

It must be put to the credit of Al-Ghazali that though* 
he was not the first to realise that there could be a Sufiism W 
which was Moslem as well as a Sufiism which was non*9 
Moslem, he was, so far as we can judge, the principil 9 
agent in bringing about the public recognition of this fact 
From the time that his books became generally known aad« 
his views were accepted, there was no further questi<a» 
of denouncing a man as an unbeliever simply because 
was a Sufi; there was even no question of suspecting him® 
solely because he foliowed the way of the Sufis. 

But while Al-Ghazali may thus be said to have gainedS 
for Sufiism a recognised place ainong Moslems, he 
sisted most strongly that there could be no true SufiismS 
apart from revealed religion. There must be a historical9 
foundation for belief and for one’s knowledge of God^l^E 
will, and nothing must be permitted or aceepted by tbl9 
Sufi which rang counter to this divine revelation. Sufi-B 

* It is true that for those who die hghling for the faith, the gates of paradise art 
to be opened. And thia expectation of inunediate entrance into the gardena of ikiigkt jR 
and escape from the tonnents of heil fire has been the cause of much of the faaatkd 
courage wlilch has, from the earlieat timea, characterised Moslem warriors; but 
beliet ia ro real part of the faith as a theologieal syatem. JH 
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ism, he maintains, will never enable a man to dispense 
with revealed religion, or free him from the duty of per- 
forming its prescribed observances. Hell, he says, quot- 
ing a reported saying of the prophet, is full of Faqirs, 
,ffho through wandering away from the truth of revealed 
jeligion have made shipwreck of the faith. 

| The freedora of the soul from all that fetters it and 
prevents it from rising, is the object of the Seeker; and 
iccording to Al-Ghazali one of the first things which a 
man must seek to understand is the mystery of his own 
Bature. Besides the body and the animal spirit which 
gives the body life, and which man shares with the brute 
beasts, man has a spirit or soul which is akin to the di- 
vine.* It is this which distinguishes him from the lower 
animals : it is, in fact, the real man. To understand this 
U a primary necessity. Purther, the seeker must learn 
the qualities, characteristics, and dispositions of this 
loul: wherein its nobility consists, and wherein lies the 
rpossibility of its defect and ruin. He must know what 
Ipassions can possess it, what motives can inAuence it, 
|tnd how these passions and motives may be purified and 
^COntrolled. A man’s life, then, must be a continual strug- 
|jf!e, To begin with, he must have clear ideas and thoughts 
'COncerning realities and vanities, so that he may know 
thich are the things that are enduring and which are those 
Ihat are evanescent and temporary. He must know, in 
Other words, that the world around him is a Aeeting show: 
that there is an unseen world which deserves more truly the 
Oame of real. He must be able to see the difference be- 
tffeen truth and falsehood in speaking: and he must 
[Imow wherein consists the difference between virtue and 
Mce. 

f. But beyond this struggle to think clearly and judge 
^istinctly and act rightly, there is a further struggle 
'AWaiting him, namely, the struggle against the passions 
within; through yictory in this struggle, he achieves con- 
tinence and temperance, using the latter word in its 


•Rie word aJcin must, however, be taken figuratively, for A!-Ghazali carefully statea 
ll wben God breathed into m&n nothing passed out of the divine into the human. 
Ku’. coul is not sometbing ftom God, it is created. 
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fullest meaning. And even here the contest on which he 
has entered does not cease; for he has yet to encounter 
all those sections of the soul which may be summed up 
under the one word anger. Through conquest of tliese 
he acquires gentleness. But all this, in the life of the Sufi, 
is but a means to an end, for even such a Iife of inward 
struggle and outward watchfulness does not of itself 
qualify him for the highest happiness of which man i» 
capable. s 

In the worid to come therc are degrecs and stages-r 
not that one passes from one stage to another after enter* 
ing therein: but that according as one has prepared and 
fitted himself in the course of his earthly Hfe, so wil! hc 
find his happiness in the life to come. The believer’« 
happiness hereafter depends not so much on what he hai . 
believed, nor on the strictness with which he has fulfil)e4 
his religious duties, but on what he has been in himself. ;| 
Complete happiness is to be found by each soul in th« 
full satisfaction of those needs and desires, the partia 1 
satisfaction of which give him pleasure here on earl k 
The true believer, who in this world has never advanc^ 
beyond the pleasures of the senses, will find his joy and 
pleasnre in the life to come in the complete gratihcatio^ 
of the senses; for the fullest and completest happinesso 
wliich he will be capable will consist in the full satisfactioij 
of these sensuous desires and appetites. 

Similarly, he who finds his chief joy here in intelleetua, 
attainments and pleasures, will hereafter find his complet« 
happiness in the full satisfaction of liis miellectual loni. 


But the man who has advanced beyond these and, hay 
ing realised that his real self is spiritual (akin to Go< 
Himself), has found his chief pleasure on earth in t!ui 
purilioation of tliis spirilual nature, and the freeing of it, 
from the trammels and fetters of this passing world and 
all its weaknesses and evils, has thereby attained to 
at least a partial understanding of spiritual attainmenti 
whereby he approaches the Deity and becomes like Ilinu 
Such is a short and imperfect statement of Al-Ghazali’» 
doetrine of happiness. Now, according to AI-Ghazali, s 
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the means whereby a man ean attain to tliis spiritual 
happiness is two-fold. There are, in other words, two 
paths which lead to true spiritual knowledge — that 
knowledge of spiritual realities which may be described 
as experience of them. 

One of these paths is study: the other is the path of 
practice. Somc may rcach t.lie goal hy one path and some 
by the other. The lormer path is according to Al- 
Ghazali, tlie harder and the longer, and few among men 
»re so gifte<l wil.li inlelleclual attaininents as lo be able 
to traverse it without falling into one or other of the 
©any pitfalls by which it is beset. Indeed, for most men 
it leads only to doubt and unbelief. 

The other patli, tliat followed by the Sufis, is, he 
«tates, tlie easier path for most men; for it docs not de- 
pend on intellectual capaeities and mental abilities. In 
itself, it is true, it is also a patli of difficulty, and is like- 
wise beset by many a pitfa.ll; yet of the two it is the easier 
iuid thereforc the more suitable for most men. 

We liave already said that the highest joy and pleasure 
of which man, who is a spiritual being, is capable lies in 
the realisation of spiritual truth — as Al-Ghazali puts it, 
the knowing spiritual realities”; and the highest and 
Itimate goal of this knowledge is God Himse)f. 

To understand wliat Al-Ghazali means by tliis we must 
COnsider a little more in detail his theory of knowledge, 
ind his conception of existence. Knowledge is various. 
tinay be divided into two main divisions: that which de- 
^pends ultimately on revelation (Shar’i knowledge) and 
that whieh dcpends on reason (‘Aqli knowledge). It is 
t necessary for the purpose we have at present in liand 
consider the divisions and subdivisions of the former; 
but it. is to be noLed tliat even in the mattcr of Shari 
knowledge reason comes into play. For some of the 
t trulhs of this departinent of knowledge are inferences or 
'dcductions froin the fundamental truths wliich have been 
.received by divine revelation, that is, /rom the vcrbal 
itatements of llie Qur’an; while others are the outcome 
ct analogical reasonitig based on similarly estabiished be- 
■liefs and convictions. 
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Under the second division (‘Aqli knowledge) we find ' 
(1) Mathematics, Astronomy, Logic, etc. (2) Natural - 
Sciences, and (3) Speculative Knowledge. One of the^ 
sub-divisions of this last is Speculative Theology. 

Now the knowledge of the Sufis is not solely eitheL 
Shari or ‘Aqli> but is a compound knowledge, for it 
depends on revealed truth and partly on speculation. • ■ 
For the individual, the two sources of knowledge are j 
(1) Human teaching, and (2) Divine teaching. Thii 
latter is of two grades or degrees: Inspiration (Wahyun) 
and Enlightenment ( Ilhdm ). Througli Inspiration God; 
taught the prophets; but after Mohammed the door 
of Inspiration was closed. Enlightenment, however, which 
is the means whereby God teaches the saints (Al-Awliyd) j 
persists. In one passage Al-Ghazali defines this Enlight» 
enment (Ilh&in) as the awakening of the human soul by th$: 
Universal Soul in proportion to the purity and degreei 
of receptivity and preparedness of the former. f, 

Now, every man can know T spiritual truth, but everyj 
one cannot know it in the same degree, beeause all have 
not arrived at the same degree of purity or receptivity 
or preparedness. Every man is “ala jitratia ” which 
may be translated “with right religious feelings and di»- 
position ’* and therefore has potentially the power of 
knowing because of the original purity and the origina! 
attributes of the soul. But the souls of all men are mor®' 
or less sick through evil. 

We speak of a man’s knowing, but it is the soul whieh . 
knows. Indeed, knowledge is the one thing which tho 
soul desires for itself; all else that the soul seeks or de- 
sires, it seeks or desires for the sake of the body with 
which it is associated in this present life, or, as Al-GhazaH 
would rather put it, in this present visible world, but from 
which death releases it. ’ ■ 

But after all, we must still ask the cjuestion: What 
is knowledge? To answer this question, Al-Ghazali 
falls back on fig.ure arid metaphor. Tl»e soul is like A -1 
tablet on which tbings are written. For the purihed, 
soul which has separated itself from all evil, and turned 
away from the world and all its passing desires, looki «j 
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towards its raaker and creator alone; and God, in His 
good providence approaches such a soul completely and 
gives it a divine look, and takes a pen and engraves on it 
lll His various knowledges, and the Universal Reason 
becomes the teacher and the sanctified soul becomes the 
taught, and all knowledge arises in the soul (yahsulu 
Hnnajsi), and there is engraved on it the picture of 
everything without learning and without thought. 

A more favourite figure with Al-Ghazali, however, is 
that of the mirror. The human soul is a mirror. It 
reAects the realities of the spiritual world. On account 
of its imperfections and on account of the spots and blem- 
isbes which mar its originally bright surface, it rehects 
these imperfectly or even in a distorted fashion. 

Thus, knowledge is the image of the soul of the real- 
ities which it reAects. And the highest knowledge of the 
loul and that which alone causes it true joy, is the re- 
Bection of God Himself. 

What prevents men from knowing God, is not that God 
ii far away or that He hides Himself, but that. the mirror 
which ought to reilect II im is for some one of many 
reasons unable to give a correct image of Him. 

It is impossible in the space at our disposal to say more 
0Q this subject here. 

But what of this world of realities whicli the soul re- 
flects more or less clearly? There exist, according to Al- 
Ghazaii, two worlds: the seen and the unseen. Speaking 
generally, the seen is symbolical of the unseen. All that 
is apprehended by the senses and the intellect is but a 
lype, as it were, of the unseen — a parabolic representation 
0f something which is more truly deserving of the name of 
|‘‘real,” the kaqiqa, tlie true being. These types do not 
Decessarily resemble the unseen reality in form or shape 
or even nature; but they stand to these things as illus- 
Irations, and have in themselves such powers and at- 
tributes and qualities of action tliat in a certain sense 
: they represcnt tlieni. 

The Qur’an, so Al-Ghazali says, is full of such symbols, 
tnd uses throughout symbolic and figurative language to 
Kpresent spiritual truths. Such language is employed 
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because in no other way could man understand the divine 1 
relations, and he adtnits that even at times figurative j 
language is empioyed with the object of hiding, as though | 
through a veil, the unseen, which man could not understand 1 
were it revealed, at least most men, and concerning whichij 
he would but argue and contradict had any further revela-?l 
tion of the truth been given. ' ‘ | 

Man lives as in a dream. Death is the awakening. As | 
one interprets his dream on awakening, and thus learnfl ;| 
the reality of the things which were typified by it, so l 
when man awakes at death, he will understand tlie true l 
reality of those things which were on earth bound by the 1 
trammels of the body and the animal life-desires which l 
form part of his composite nature. In this life one I 
never attain to a full or uninterrupted knowledge of the a 
divine realities. 'la 

Now all knowledge of spiritual truth comes from God,^ 
and in imparting it God may use means; and with regarda 
to its attainment man stands in one of three gradea, JI 
There is first potential knowledge. As the infant has the*i 
capacity to learn to write, for instance, but cannot yefc* 
write, so man, at the outset, has the eapacity to know M 
spiritual truth. Pollowing this, there comes the graddjl 
in which a boy has a knowledge of the letters and haea 
not attained its maximum. He has not become practiced * 
or skilled. So it may be with man in regard to the truth* S 
of the spiritual world. Finally there comes the grade’a 
of the skilled clerk which may be compared with the.9 
position of the man who is well conversant with spiritual « 
realities. Yet even here in this last grade there are degrearM 
or stages, and according to tlie degree or stage reached^ 
tliere are to be distinguished the prophets, the saints, the'9 
wise, and the learned. 

The highest stage is that of the prophet who knowi* 
by divinc inspiration, without learning or acguirinylM 
knowledge. » 

This knowledge of spiritualities brings one near to a 
God. Now the only way to receive tliis knowledge— S 
for it comes from God as a gift, and is not, strictly spcak^jB 
ing, acquired — is to be prepared to receive it by the puri- « 
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have some coneeption of the existence of God and of a 
spiritual world, however imperfect or mistaken this con» 
ception may be, as well as all those who, while Ihey have 
accepted the revelation of the Qur’an have for various 
reasons gone astray in their theology. Thus we find in 
the first division of this class all who have taken as the 
object of their worship some object of Sense, and they 
may be subdivided into (a) Worshippers of inaniinate ob- 
jects of beauty (image worshippers, for instance), (b) 
Worshippers of animate objeets of beauty, be they 
human beings, animals or trees, (c) Fire-worshij)pera, 
(d) Star and Planet Worshippers, (e) Sun Worshipper», 
(f) Light Worshippers, among them are to be included 
Dualists. 

The second division of this class includes all who ara ; 
veiled by light mixed with darkness arising from Imagina» 
tion. Al-Ghazali probably intends by such all who be- 
cause they cannot conceive or imagine anything wliolly 
different from the outward forms and shapes of material .? 
objects or anytbing wholly dissociated from the circum? 
stances and relations and accidents with which materiaj 
objects are always associated, have therefore held viewa ’ 
of the deity which are tinged by these preconceptions. 

Here we find (a) The Anthropomorphists (Mujasnma) 
(b) The various sects of the Karramiyya or of tliose wbo 
deny all accidents to the Deity except “ jikatfaivq” 

All these are unable to conceive of a Deity whom they 
cannot present to their imagination. He must have some 
form or shape, or at least have some relation which can be 
defined only in terms of form and shape. Their concep- 
tion of God cannot therefore be purely spiritual. They 
are thus raisled by their imagination. 

The third division of th : s class includes all those who 
while they accept the revelation of the Qur’an, and iU 
teachings, fall into error through some false inference or 
deduction of the intellect. Ilere come in all those who 
not being able to understand that the attributes of God 
may be described by words which cannot be taken (when 
used in speaking of the Deity) in the exact sense ia 
which they are used when speaking of man, fali into the 
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error of limiting the attributes of God by the corresponding 
«ttributes of man. 

3. The third class are those who are veiled by Light 
alone. 

This class includes all who have foundthemselvesfrom 
«H anthropomorphic conceptions of the deity and have 
tmderstood truly the sjpirituality of God, and who have 
understood further that in describing or defining the at- 
tributes of the Deity we employ such terms as speeeh, will, 
power, etc., in a different sense from that which the words 
have when used to describe the attributes and powers of 
human nature, but who from the very glory of the light 
itseld are unable to comprehend the true relation of the 
First Cause to the World which He has created. 

(a) The iirst subdivision of this class includes those who 
hold that God directly moves the heavens (spheres). 

(b) The second subdivision includes those who have 
advanced beyond this and have recognised that the spheres 
being many the One God cannot be the Mover of all; for 
this would be to deny the Unity of God in Aetion. They 
therefore understand that each sphere must have its own 
Mover (or Angel), and that there is an outer sphere con- 
taining all the others, and that God is the Mover of this 
outer sphere, and that he does this at the command of God 
Al-Muta * God is therefore the Mover of all, not directly, 
but by way of Coramand. This supreme Angel stands to 
God in the relation in which the moon stands to the sun. 

All these are veiled by pure light alone. 

4. A fourth class, Al-W asilun (those who have at- 
tained) are alone unveiled. It has been revealed to them 
in addition to all the foregoing that to the Obeyed One 

}■■ (Al-Muta/) there has been attributed even by those 
; in the preceding subdivision something irreconcilible with 
Absolute Unity and Complete Perfection. (But Al- 
Ghazali most tantalisingly adds that the explanation of 
how their position involves this is a secret mystery which 
- cannot be divulged in thisbook.) They therefore, recognise 
: that this Muta‘ is not God, but stands in a relation to God 
(Al-Wujdd al-Haqq) similar to that of the sun to Absolute 
Light or of the glowing coal to the Pnre Essential fire. 
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The Wasilun, therefore, turn away from tlie Mover ; 
of the outer sphere, and from iiim who commands it to| 
be moved (. Al-Muta ‘) and reach out to a Being who j 
transcends all tliat is to be apprehcnded by the percep- 1 
tion or by the conception of those wlio look for Il'im;| 
for they have found Ilim to be transcendent, separatedi 
froin ali the Beings and spheres and all else that has beenl 
picyiously inscrilard. 3 

God, tlicn, is not the immediate Agent either in creationi 
oi' »n the providentiai government and direction tliel 
univer.se. Ife does not cven give the word of Commandl 
whereby the world is created and ruled. What He iil 
and bow Ile acts man cannot know, but that He is and 1 
that He acts man can realise through expcrience. ia 

It is only, according to AI-Ghazali, whcn this absolutol 
transcendence of God is reaiised that the true spiritualityS 
of the ]>eity is conserve<l. 

Tlms it is not cnough to remove from the mirror of thoB 
soul al( its blemishes and imp<*r.fect ions. Ifowcver oure 9 
and clean the soul of man may become, a rnan cannot a 
attain lo a true realisalion of God so long as he endeavors 9 
to c.onceive wliat the nature of God is for in such a casc 9 
he wiil still be held down by the bonds and fetters of 
imagination, whieh is quite unable to free itself from thofl 
ideas associated with form and shape and space and theSB 
various rclaiions wliich thcse imply. Imagination cannotaB 
rcach (>o<b pB 

Nor can the inteilect grasp Him; and every atteinpt to S 
say hat or Who God is in His nature and being inust be 
avoi<le<l: for t<> einj>loy words lo <lcseiibc or <lefine Ilim^B 
only. lc.uis lo misconccption, seeing that these words, 
however carcfu)ly one may define thcir use, necessarily J9 
retain something <>f the meaning which thcy have wheo 9 
tliey are used to <lenote Imman powers and attribules, 9 
setnng tliiit from their very essenee, being hmnan sjicecli, |B 
Ihey <lescribe the relations and powers of cmbodie<l rnen. 9 
Evcn the <Iesire afler sj>iritualities in j>rcference to the 9 
Yanities of thi.s world must be avoided. To bring out JH 
tliis point Al-GIiazaIi employs the illustration of the posi-|B 
tion of the lovcr in the presenee of his bcloved. Tlie 9| 
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lover who in the presence of the object of his affection 
compares his experiences with the lesser joys and pleasures 
of life, is not for the moment whole-hearted in his devo- 
tion. The true lover, when in the presence of his be- 
loved, knows nought eise. His whole being is absorbed 
by the object of his aiTection; and, for the moment, 
nought elsc for hiin cxists. His cvcry thought and feeling 
and emolion musL be so absorbe»! by thc bi,*loved llial lie 
is indifferent — unconscious indeed— whether ought else 
exists. He raust even lose consciousness of his very joy; 
lose himself, in fact, in his beloved. Similarly, the secker 
after God must lose himself in God; he must not even 
be conscious of the greatness of his desire afler God, for 
that would mean that he is comparing this desire with 
Dther desires and realising that this is greater than 
these. He must be solely receptive, not desirous, and then 
God Himself will do ali, and the seeker will experience — 
^taste” is Al-GhaaalTs word — the blessedness of bcliold- 
ing God, a blesscdncss whicli cannot bc <lcscribed for no 
words or figure of speecli can t.ruly express it: it is a 
mystic union of spirit with Spirit which, however, accord- 
ing to Al-Ghazali, must not be deseribed as oneness. Tiie 
«eeker loses, as it were, his consciousness of self as apart 
/rom God, yet never comes to that siate which some 
Jalsely or uiistakenly claim to have reaclied and wliieh 
they describe as tiuding consciousness in God. The 
«eeker who thus claims, “tastes and sees that God is 
good,” yet knows not that he tastes and sees — knows not 
even while lie tastes an<l sees that it is he who enjoys this 
experience. Thus all sense of a Bersonai God is lost. 

Through sucli experiences, Aeeting and intermittent 
here on earth, the soul, according to Al-Ghazali, is pre- 
pared for the absolute and uitimnte joy of tho continu- 
OUs and unending expcrience which is spokcn of ns bc- 
l bolding the Face of God. 

:• Islam shows a man how to walk with aeceptauee bcfore 
■ God here on earth; Suiiism teaches him how to enjoy 
Gotl hereafter. 

; Rev. W. R. W. Gakdener. 

. ' Zeitoun , Egypt. 
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